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ABSTRACT 

An organizing fraiaework is presented that can help 
integrate the large laass of apj^ently disparate work on iR-itten 
language. The starting point of the p^>er was collections of articles 
of reading, writing, and literacy, which seemed not to have a 
conceptual franeworlt. Ways are discussed that luiowledge frcm 
linguistics as an academic discipline and frc^ other sources might be 
transformed into an educational research program. The protolem of how 
the discipline might £>e reorganized into sc^^thing new by linguists 
and educators working collaboratively is examined. The proiK>sed 
organi£.ing fras^work is referred to as the constituents of an 
educational theory of language with specific raference to the 
British Association for Applied Linguistics conference. Two sets of 
points are identified as axiomatic: (1) the distinction between 
written and spoken language is an extreiro idealization; iind (2) a 
particular cluster of language characteristics (standard, written, 
formal) is fundamental to the British eduration system. It is 
suggested that the relationship between '.ne social institution of ttr 
education system and the concepts of written and stanc^rd language 
must be analyzed. An educational theory of written language must 
include the following ccaponents: an institutional basis, a 
s<K:iocultural basis, a developaental asi^t, a way to handle 
descriptive information, a theory of language variation, a language 
policy and planning component, and ways to relate .language studies to 
pedagogical and classroom practice. Each of these aspects of the 
theory is discussed in some detail. Contains 70 references. (LB) 
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Michael Stubbs 

University of London Institute of Educatior. - 

*A tfjcory should generate the criteria for its evaiu^iion, (he 
contexts necessary for its explorations, the principles for their 
description and the rules for interpretation.' (Bernstein, in press) 

The title of this paper is misleading in three respects, but a more accurate 
^ title would be excessively awkward or umnterprecibte. First, it does not 
^ imply that I have an educational theory of writtoti language to offer but 
^j- that I intend to discuss the form that a properly constituted theory 
should take in an area of applied linguistics. Sectmd, far reasons that I 
will discuss in detail, tfie notion of written language is not a genuine 
linguistic category: so this phrase is in the title (in brackets) only in 
deference to the title of the ccMiference, Hurd, I do not really intend to 
discuss a theory of written langiage. but what a researd. programme 
might look like and how we might judgj rational progress in such a 
programme (Lakatos 1970). The real title of the paper is therefore 
Towards the pro|«r fomi of a progressive research programme in 
applied linguistics' - but that would have been excessively aw kward. A 
sns^ier title would have been 'From morphology to mmism' - but that 
would have been uninterpretable. 

The starting point of this paper is vety simple. I recently had to review 
three edited collections of articles on reading, writing and liieracy 
(Stubbs, 1987, in ptess. a) and had great difficulty in making overall 
sense of them. I think this was due to the editors' lack of anempts at any 
5>'nthesis or interpretation of masses of apparendy only distantly related 
facts and theories. These three books contained inter alia articles on: ihc 
spread of printing in fiftcenih century Europe; phoneme-grapheme 
correspondences in English. French and Dutch; developments in the 
syntax of Inuktitut since its use in writing. Some articles were about 
•N* children, others were about auults; some were about LI . others about L2; 
some recommended action research, others were experimental, some 
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were corpus-based, others purely (^nceptual; saiw were socio-historical, 
others psychological. TTicy discussed data from several different 
education systems and from several diflferem languages. 

The editors of oiw collection say ctespairingly that the volume of research 
is 'awe inspiring' and that it is Iseyond the capacity of the editors to 
summarise or synthesise, or indeed even read' all the relevant studies. 
This may be true, \m misses the* main point that what is required is not 
just summaties. but some conceptual fyamework which couii allow us 
to think coherently ab(Wt sudi a volume of disparaK work. The editors 
were not oriented to deep enou^ levels of interpretation and meaning. 
One very simple problem is the very wicte range of different types of 
information and tlwory which require to be integrated. Collections of 
woik on vifiitten language (eg OIsoi et al eds 1985) contain articles which 
go literally from phonenw-gnqjhenK coae^K»Klen<»$ to whole societies; 
from phonetics to politics and from morphology to marxism. It is 
evident that research over this range must be a collaborative enterprise, 
involving linguists and educationalists, theoreticians and practitioners. 
But for genuinely progressive research, something more precise is 
required than a 'variety' of approaches, and loose notions of 
interdisciplinary research' (Olson ct al eds 1985:4). More generally, 
progranuues of applied linguistics conferences tend to have a rather 
random appearance (Crystal 1981:22), even if organised loosely round a 
theme s»::h as "Written Language'. One certainly could not work out 
from such programmes what applied Imgui^cs 1$. 

What is neetted is tm so much more research, hit closer study of what is 
already known: some way of establishing criteria of importance in the 
mountain of inaccessible - and if inacxmibic tfien useless - research. The 
continuous accumulation of printed materi?' is, of course, itself a product 
of written language. In any case, knowledge does not grow from the 
mere accumulation of tmths. The direction of progress in a science is 
determined by human creative imagination, not by the imiverse of 'facts". 
And a well planned building of pigeon holes must proceed faster fhan 
ilie recording of facts to put in them (Lakatos 1970:187-88). Knowledge 
consists of organised structures of facts and theories. 

In this paper I am going to propose an organising framework: what I will 
refer 10 as the constituents of an educational theory of 
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language.^ With specific reference to the theme of the BAAL 
conference I wiU disc;iss what an ^educational research programme 
on written langu^e might took like. 

Before I try to se? out this organising framework in detail. I will make 
two sets of points which I regard as axiomatic. First, the distinction 
between written ai'd spoken language is an extreme 
idealisation. This is ciearly demonstrated in a large body of work by 
Brazil, G Brown. Chaf^, Givon. Nystrand. Ochs. Percra, Rubin, Tannen. 
(See also Hudson 1984.) These two polarised terms refer to clusters of 
characteristics which typically occur together, but which are logically 
independent. Thus written language is typically standard, formal, 
planned, cdite*. public and face to face. Whereas spoken i', typicaUy 
casual, spontaneous, private and interactive. (See figure 1,) But these 
clusters of feanires are not logically necessary: on the contrary, they are 
socio-culmral constructs which reflect beliefs about the functions of 
written language. In any case, the speech-writing .relation js not 
historically stable. For example, mass literacy iias affected our view ot 
the relation; literacy encourages a particula'- kind of consciousness of 
language, and affects our view of spoken language along with our 
prescriptive notions of correcmess. Speech writing relaiion.s are 
historically specific and have been altered by radio, television and film, 
and more recently bv access to computer based word processing and 
printing technology '(Williams 1984:6). And forms of communuy 
publishing challenge mainstream views of the relations between written, 
standard and published language (see section 8). (Brice Heath 1983 and 
Street 1985 provide ethnographic analyses of alternative culmral views 
of speech-writing relations.) 

If I had the space, I would try to place this set of dichotomies wiihm a 
wider set of ideological oppositions. Hie pairs speech/writing and 
public/private are related to other oppositions such as nature/technology, 
arts/science, emotion/reason, and female/male. 

The title of the BAAL conference. "Written Language', is therefore just a 
rough label and not a genuine theoretical caiegorv". The speech-writing 
opposition hides interesting questions and requires to t« deconstnicted. I 
lake deconstmction to be a critical practice: a series of methods for 
displaying the cultural a.ssumptions which underlie such binary 



oppositions. •Written language* is just a folk tcnn whidi has been taken 
over uncritically into ^c^tion and Unguistia. A genuinely educational 
theoiy has to xe speaking ami writing within die educaticmal assumpticms 
and ideologies l^kl by !xx:iety. 



Figure 1: Typical config-uation of fi&amrcs in ^k«m and wrincn 

language, socioculturally expected but not logically nece^uuy 
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Binary oppositions nave, of a}urse. had special status in linguistics, 
particularly since the influential rhetorical practices of Saussurc 
(langue^arolc, synchro: iic/diaclm)nic. etc). As a discursive practice, 
such dichotomous pain; have particular effects. They may reduce 
variation to binary opr isition. They may reduce different kinds of 
difference to a single ctHiccjn of oppositeness. For example, black/white, 
male/female, speech/wr.ring do not encode qpposites, but differences. 
And such pairs have to be learned: they are not self-evident. 
Nevertheless, as a way of organising knowledge, such discrete categories 
itiay acquire an incte{»nd«U omological status, and seem to require only 
description and not expknatiOTL {S^ Cameron 1985: 58) 

My second set of introductory points is that an educational theory of 
language must involve a thorough analysis of the relations between the 
educational system, standard language and written language. For 
historical and social reasons, in Britain these three things are intimately 
related to each other (figure 2). A particular cluster of language 
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characteristics - standard, written, formal - is fundamental to 
the British education system. The education system and Standard 
English are mumaUy defining. SE is the expected and appropnate 
variety in die British education system. Conversely, the ctfeicauon system 
has been a major standardising force and a major source of the 
instituticmal authority of SE. SE cannot rcaHy be defined independcnUy 
of its functions in schools and other instimtions. There is a widespread 
perception that just to speak SE, to make certain sounds, is already to 
demonstrate one's education. And SE is often identified as public school 
or Oxford EngUsh (meaning the language of the university, not the 
tovwi!). 



Figure 2 
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The whole Western education system is thoroughly verbal and textual 
(Van Dijk 1981, Stubbs 1986a chapter 3). The place of wnttcn texts, 
writing and literacy have always been central, and in some contexts 
'educated' and 'literate' are synonymous. Bui the high value placed on 
written language is a view with its roots in Western culture: »t js not 
universal. 

There is also a close relation between written and standard language. It is 
possible, of couise. to have standard spokai lang lage. But only wntten 
languages are ever fuUy standardised. And there is a very strong 
expectation dial all writicn. certainly aU published lar.guage is standard 
(though see seaion 8). 

We require an analysis, therefore, of ihe relations between the social 
institution of the education system and the concepts of written 
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and standard language. (See Srubbs 1986a chapter S for an attempt at 
such on analysis of SE.) 

My first main argument, tl^n, is that an cducaiional iheor>' of written 
language must have an Institutional basis: we have to look at the place 
of written language and literacy in educational and related institutions. 
Most writing is, ^tcr alU institutional and bureaucratic in its functions. 
The theory must also have a socioculturai basis. SE is a social dialect. 
U has been defui^d in this way within socioiinguistics, though 1 will 
shortly criticise some narrow SMiolinguistic definitions of SE for their 
lack of any theory of society or of social institutions. Literacy is also a set 
of social practices which differ in different times and places (Brice Heath 
1983, Street 1985, C(K)k-Gumperz ed 1986). And written language is 
taught, almost always explicitly and consciously: it is therefore always 
inherently involved in forms of social relations. (See Ny strand, 1986, 
for a detailed argument.) Such a theory will also be inherently 
ideological: institutions embody ideologies. And such a theory will 
involve a study of pitscriptivism and authority. Inherent in the ::oncept 
of a standard written language is the concept of its source of prestige and 
authority. 

Such a theory will also have to be developmental. This is a mancr of 
definition: education is about change within individuals. It will 
necessarily be involved with questions such as LI and L2 acquisition, 
mother tongue education, the acquisition of literacy, and children's 
transition from siK)ken to wrinen language. 

In figure 3 1 have set out a list of some topics to be analysed by an 
educational theory of language, plus some basic organising dimensions, I 
will give a slightly more detailed description of the components of the 
theory, and then illustrate it in detail with reference to the topics. 

We need a great deal of descriptive information about the relations 
between spoken and written language, children's writing development, 
and so on. Some of this information is already available, but much is not. 
A description of varieties is in itself of limited value, however We 
require also a theory of language variation: how varieties rebtc to 
the social stmcture. how they relate to different social classes or groups, 
and how language s\TnboIises individual and group identity. Pan of such 
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a study is inherently historical, given Ubov's (1972) demonstration that 
synchronic variation is tiw observable aspect of diachronic change. Such 
a formalaiiM already implies that language variation must be studied 
within institutions. An institutional theory of language, as I implied 
above, is rcaliy at the centre of what I am proposing here. (Halliday et 
al's 1964 proposals for an institutional linguistics have been taken up only 
in a very limited fashion. Milroy s 198i) work on social networks is 
extremely valuable here. .And sec Fairclough 1985 for other 
suggestions.) Educational institutions will clearly be central to the study, 
and that means we must also snidy language policy and planning: the 
ways in which literacy and language education more generally have bet-n 
planned, and ways in which prescriptive anitudes to language have been 
developed. Govenunem language plannmg is obviously of central 
importance given the effect of the Bullock Repon (1975). the Swann 
Repon (1985) and En glish from 5 to 16 (1984). Within the culture of 
individualism which is now dominant in schools (Hargreaves 1982:90). 
anything which smacks of social engineering is generally viewed with 
distaste by teachers. It is impossible to see, however, how an education 
system could be anything other than social engineering. In any case, the 
control exened on' the system requires careful analysis. Finally, we 
require to relate such studies to pedagogical and classroom 
practice. 

There is no intended priority between these aspects of the theory-. Tlic 
linguistic is not intended to be privileged at the expense of the social or 
educational or vice versa. On the contrary, the claim is that any topic 
must be treated from all five points of view. If any single aspect 
is missing then the theory will be inadequate. What I am really proposing 
IS a way of evaluating work in this area: a .set of criteria against which 
studies can be judged. 

Tlicre are more general organising principles underlymc these five, nm 
absolute distinctions, but tendencies. In the order m w.h!ch I ha\ e bnatl) 
run through them, there is a move from descriptive to prescnptn c. and 
from linguistic to sociological to psychological. 
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Note that a stady of prsschption is explidUy i»it of ilw exercise. Over 
the past sixty years, th« strident demands for descriptivism in linguistics 
hawcmcffi(«beraare^ctKmofiiaiveoriUfounctedi»wc^^ Tte 
real cbjectioa has tm been to jnescriptivian ;w se, but to jnitting the cart 
before the hoise. The real objection has been to description based on a 
priori prescription. Presumably there is zxleast much less objection - 
perhaps djcre is none at all - to prescription bai^d on prior description. 
Again, there is a cluster of related but distinct terms hidden in the 
extrenK versiOT of the descriptive-prescriptive dichotomy: see figure 4. 



Figure 4 
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In any case, the claim to be purely descriptive and value free has often 
been spurious. For example, no-one has ever mwaged to define 
literacy' in a way which docs not implicitly refer to purposes, and 
tt^i^fbie to the value of UtCTacy for individuals or swictics. Literacy is 
always related to the cognitive ctevelopment of the individual or to the 
socio-economic development of the society; and development is a 
prescriptive notion. 

The pest of this paper is an attempt to classify tnd integrate the very wide 
range of things which are known about wrinen language and to idcmify 
areas where basic knowledge is missing. The interpretation may be 
wrong, but it seems preferable to no attempt at all. 



1. Standard English 

1.1 Pe ^griptign , Clearly a great deal of descriptive work has been 
done, but much remains to be done especially of varieties of spoken SE. 
In addition, we still have only ver>' scanty descriptions of non-standard 
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dialects of British English. (Edwards et al 1984 summarise a great deal 
of work.) Certainly the descriptions of non-standard dialects arc not set 
ml in an appropriate form for teachers and other educationalists. And 
some basic descriptive issues are unresolved. For example, Trudgill 
t.^JS4, and elsewhere) claims that SE is ctefinablc with reference to its 
grammar and vocabulary, and that phonology is irrelevant, since SE can 
be spoken with any accent R Coates (1982) has challenged this vww and 
argued that there are standard accent features. For example, a word- 
initial /h/-less accent or an acreni with intervocalic glottal stop in place of 
/t/ would be perceived as non-standard. Part of the problem is that 
descriptive definitions of SE have left out of account people's 
prescriptive perceptions. If speakers believe that some pronunciation 
features arc non-standard, then this is pan of the data. Presuriptivism 
must be studied as pan of the phenomenon since standard languages arc, 
by defmiiion, prescriptively constructed. 

1.2 Variation . Standardisation is logically related to language 
variation: there arc variant fomis in languages, some people think there 
shouldn't be, and try to select txtween them. Again, a lot of things are 
clear. SE is not a geographical dialect, since it varies only slightly 
^compared with non-standard dialects) in different geographical areas 
around the world. It is a social dialect. However, it is not adequate to 
dctine SE simply as a social dialect: it is an innirsection of dialectal and 
diatypic varieties. It serves particular diatypic functionr in education, in 
writing and in formal discourse. It is neither simply a dialect nor a style. 

1.3 Instiiunons . SE maintains and is maintained by institutions: 
primarily the education system, publishing houses and the mass media. 
Hie spread of international English is obviously related to hi,storical and 
economic movements and to colonisation. And a characteristic of recent 
uitemaiional English is the burgeoning of institutional vanctich of 
l-nglish with resiritted purpose. (For a cultural and socio-hi-stoncal 
account see Milroy & Milroy 1985.) 

\A Planning . SE did not grow naturally'. It is the product of 
>e!cctions and decisions taken by men and women, sometimes individuals 
such as Samuel Johnson and Noah Webster, and sometimes groups .such as 
leachers. publishers and printers. Most pet>ple have, however, lost siuht 
of the means by which SE has been produced and is maintained. Tliis 
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naturalisation is an effect of insmutional power. People treat SE as 
chough ii was a naturaLprodua and foi^et the ideological basis of its 
authority. Standard languages do not reproduce themselves, though they 
tend to deceive people into believing that diey do; and this in turn is an 
essential part of their ability to operate as means of social contn>l. The 
acuial productiOT of SE is mystified, ignored or suppressed, and it is seen 
as a finished product For example, despite a certain amount of recent 
publicity g!v«i to Robert Burchfield, and anecdotes in the press about his 
very personal decisions which have led lo the inclusion of some ^vords in 
the supplement to the QED. these arc treated as minor and likeable 
individual deviations: SOTiething he deserves after many years' woric on 
an impersonal product. The source of his aumority remains impiicu, 
and tl^ personal decisions of dozens of co-workers which pcrv ade the 
dictionary are ignored (cf section 7 below on dictionaries). But SE is a 
construct and is therefore available for deconstruction. 

1 .5 Pedagogy . The i^dagogical issues to do with Sli have made 
disappointingly little progress- There are many studies of non-standard 
dialects showing that they are complex, systematic and functional. But 
this large body of work has been largely unable to generate a coherem 
pedagogical practice and theory, which would give teachers clear 
guidance on the place of standard and non-standard varieties in the 
classrcwm. Some superficially rational ijiitiatives have largely collapsed: 
for example, the idea of publishing basal readers in non-standard dialects. 
Current pedagogical thinking seems to revolve aruund three principles: 
the responsibility to teach SF given its place as ihc donimaiu hijih pa-stiec 
variety required in the job market; the poinilcssncss of attempting tn 
teach spoken forms of SE, and the dangers of corrcctmg children s 
spoken language given the relations between children s spoken lancuni'e 
and their individual and group identity; and the straiegy of teaching SH, 
therefore, in explicit relation to written fomis and particularly to ihc 
demands of public examinations (see Richmond 1V82, Mihtn* & Miln^y 
1985). 

These comments refer mainly to teaching English as a mother longue u: 
British schools. With reference to teachinu Hnglish as a fmciun or 
second language overseas, there is considerable contusum over the issuo 
of local standards (Indian, West African, etc). uStubbs i^^8f)a ciiaptc-r 5 
develops several of these arguments about SE in more detail. ) 




2. Englbh Spelling 

Spelling is the aspeci of English which has been most clearly 
siandanliscd. But (^ite its ipparcnt simplicity in ihis respect, it raises 
several fundamental proUems. 

2.1 pescripiion . Much (kscriptive woric has been done on how 
English spelling works as a mixed phonemic, morphonemic and 
mofpholcxical system. But there are \tiU many uncertainties over what 
would consntuw the most consistent description, and over whether tt ts 
r )ving funher towards a logogxaphic system (as Sampson 1985 dauns). 

2.2 Variation . Spelling is the most highly standardised aspect of 
English, with hardly any pcnnitted variation. On the other hand, there is 
great variation in tfc comjwwncc of individual users, which makes 
spelling diffcicnt from other aspects of language usually discussed by 
linguists, and especially from phonology. In turn, the usage of 
individuals has hanlly been described at all. Several studies have been 
published on childroi's invented spelhngs (eg Bissex 1980). But almost 
no descriptive work has b««n done on the wide variety of usages and 
practices which have grown up around the instimtional system, for 
example: the i correct spellings eveiywhcrc on notices and sigiis; the 
abbreviations used in newspaper small ads; the parodies of traditional 
speUings seen in house names; 'Jie speUings used in brwid names for 
consumer products. 

Williams (1961:245; 1984:217^) has written about the orthography 
of the uneducated'. By this he means the Uterary convention by which, in 
novels, class and regie al dialects are represented by errors in spellrag. 
These misspellings are themselves conventional, and pan of a wider 
system (which WiUiams does not analyse) in comics, canoons and 
graffiti. For example, by a spcUing such as 'wot' tor 'what' an author 
might indicate that a speaker is ignorant or working class or both: 
although wot' could spell an .'ducated middle class pronuncuition. The 
assumption appears to be that the standard coiteci speUing corresponds to 
the standard correct pronunciation. A deviation from one represents a 
deviation from the other and therefore from educated middle class 
norms. A fiili analysis would be complex, but WUliams is pomimg to a 
cluster of prescriptive beliefs and literary conventions to do with 
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speilingt pronanciaiion, dialeci, error, social class, education. A 
a)mptex cluster of social beliefs and practices can be indexed jusi by an 
author writing 'wot*. 

2 3 InstiUUjQIU. Such observations make very problematic the 
prescriptive -descriptive distinction which linguists normally take tor 
granted* There is a largely unexplored r';::uion l^iween the 
institutionally prescribed system controlled by publishers and the 
education system, and individual practice. And linguists appear to differ 
quite sharply amongst themselves on what the implications of these 
reladtms might be (see SmU>s. 1986b). The sfwUing sys^m is one of the 
detailed and concrete ways in which power is exercised in society. It acts 
as a highly selective filter when f^ople are trying to pass public 
examinations or get Jobs; it is the focus of large commercial publishing 
enterprises and lencrs to iwwspapers; and it is debated in the House of 
Lords. 

2.4 plat^nti^g . The spelling system is, par excellence, the aspect of 
languiige which many people would like to keep under conscious planning 
control, ttough plans for reform have obviously never been taken up in 
Britain. A thorough study of documents would be useful, for example 
publications aich as the newslcncr of the Simplified Spelling Society, to 
see to what extent such discussion conrc:>ponds with linguists^ 
understanding of how tte system o[^ratcs. Prescriptive attitudes should 
themselves be a topic of study. This would be particularly valuable with 
respect to spelling, since there arc quite deep disagreements over 
concepts such as 'error, 'rule' and 'regularity* in English spelling (again 
see Stubbs, 1986b). 

2.5 Pedagog y. Despite a vast pedagogical liter;*.urc, there is an 
unresolved current debate over whether spelling should tn? caught or 
taught\ acquired or consciously learned. Current pedagogical debates 
over spelling are related to debates over first language acquisition and 
foreign language teaching. 

3. Writing systems 

Work on English spelling is often \cry ethncKrentnc and discus.scd in 
ignorance of what is possible and nomial in writing systems for other 
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languages, alphabetic, syllabic or logographic. If I had space here, I 
would also illustrate the proposed dassificatory framework in detail on 
writing systems in general There is certainly still much work to be done 
on the deseription of individual writing systems, and on the variation 
across possible writing systems for human languages. This would 'ncludi 
a theory of typology and a study of the relation between type o*" wntmg 
system and type of language. (See Sampson 1985 for a major start.) 
Writing systems have been legitimated by institutions ia the wider 
community. These have often been religious, and the spread of wrinng 
systems has often been due to religious and political colonisation. The 
geographical distribution of major writing systems in the world - Roman. 
Cyrillic, Arabic, Chinese. Japanese - correlates with major economic, 
political and religious power blocs. There are many case studies 
available on planning and policy, for countries such as China, Haiti 
and Turkey, on the invention, reform and replacement of writing 
systems, or on resistance to rcfonn. And the pedagogical literature is 
enormous: from attempts such as iia, to the possible cognitive effects of 
the Vai syllatJiuy. 

A case study of the Chinese writing system would show very clearly the 
inseparability of the dimensions of figure 3 above. In descriptive 
temis, the system is morphemographic: characters represent morphemes. 
This morphemographic system aUows a wide variety of otherwise 
mutually incomprehensible dialects of Chinese to be represented by the 
same characters. There is also variation within the system betweeij 
traditional and simplified versions of the characters. This internal 
variation is related to the institutional uses of the system: for example, 
within the People's Republic, simplified characters have promored some 
everyday handwritten usages to printed forms. And both these issues of 
variation are inseparable, in Chinese political terms, from issues o. 
language planning. They relate to beliefs about the national unity of 
the language, and about the relationship between language pohcy and the 
material practices of the mass of the common people (Livcsey 1986). 

4. Written language 

4 I 5::escripiion . Much description and conceptual woric has been done 
recently, particularly on the syntactic differences between spoken and 
wntten'Knulish (for example bv Brazil. G Brown. Crv-stal, Chate.Gtvon, 
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Ochs and Tannen). (See Hudson 1984 for general disojssion and deiailed 
references.) Written and spoken English cleariy share the same basic 
clause structures, but differ sharply in their derived strucmres (Halliday 
1985:xxiv). Much of this work concerns the motivation for such 
differences in the different psycholinguistic processing required for 
written and spoken language. For example, the real time processing ot 
spoken language requires a basic organisation in which one thing is said 
about one thing at a time, and this leads fo topic-comment structure-, 
which typify spoken rather than written English. 

There has also been increasing work on the influence of pcmiancnt 
written texts on surface syntactic strucnire. A basic hypothesis has been 
that languages (tevelop overt formally marked subordinate clauses under 
the influence of their use in writing. The basic argument is that lack of 
shared context demands oven stnictures (eg restrictive relative clauses ) 
to enable referents to be correctly identified (eg Kalmar 1985 ». 
However, hypotheses in this area have to be very carefully formulated. 
Deuchar (in Hudson 1983) reports that American Sign Language appears 
to be developing just such subordinating stnicnires. as it comes to be used 
frequently on television. Since ASL is obviously neither spoken nor 
written, it is presumably the public, non-face to face uses of the variety, 
where users cannot directly interact with each other, which tngger the 
formal elaboration. In general, the most sinking differences between 
spoken and written English are found in comparisons of informal 
conversations and formal expository texts, and differences arc somctuncs 
attributed to modality when they should be attributed to functum 
(Nystrand, 1986). Again, this emphasises that the wriiten-spoken 
distinction must be seen as typical configurations of parameters, 
not as a binary opposition. 

In some cases, however, there is rather elementarv- descriptive work to be 
done. One cliche about spoken and written language is that spoken 
language is transitory and written language is {^mianent. In some ways, 
this is in any case false: written language can be altered or erased without 
trace, at least in drafts. With the arrival of word processmg. the ciichc is 
even less true. The relative stability of a wntten record gives way to a 
dynamic screen display Written text can be altered, edited, rcionnatied 
with ease, leaving no signs whatsoever of anv changes. Tlic concept of a 
written text becomes profoundly different. lt.s present fonn i.s just one ni 
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a possible series of transfonnations, some of which can be carried out 
auKwnatically by progranm^ rqwtitivc edits. A recent pubUcatioQ by 
NATE (1986) disoisses swnc of the impUcatimis of this for teaching 
English as a nu^rttmgite. But detailed dMcrii«ive «ud«s require to be 
done, on how such developments in techiwlogy are affecting tJw forms 
and uses of written texts. (See BeU 1984 for an interesting study of the 
effect of woid processing technology on the fonn of newspaper repons.) 

Another area where much basic descriptive woik requires to be done is 
lexical density. Urc (1971) discusses d» conceja of tl» differing lexical 
densities of spoken and written lexis, and provide much uscftU basic 
statistical data. The lexical den^y of a text is its relative proportion of 
lexical to grammatkal words. Very briefly, one would expea a high 
proportion of lexical words in written lanjpiagc, which can be more 
highly packed with information. Urc reports cm corpora of 42 000 
words of spoken and written text. She shows a strong tendency for 
written texts to have a toxical density of over 40% (range 36% to 57%) 
and for spoken texts to be under 40% (range 24% to 43%). Usmg 
computational methods (reported in SiuWjs 1986c), I have studied the 
lexical densities of sonK of the sub-texts of the Umdon-Lund corpus of 
half a million words of spc&en EngUdi. My figures are rather different 
from Ure's. Briefly. I found in this spoken data high lexical densities 
which characterise Ure's witren a>rpus: from around 44% for tetephone 
conversations to around 55% for racho conmieniarws. 

This tells something about the corpus itself, on which two massive 
standard grammars of English have been based ((2uirk et al 1972. 1985). 
The corpus is cxpUcitly educated adult usage. The speakers are 
academics, doctors, politicians, secretaries, journalists and die l&e: diat 
is, speakers whose sjxdcen usage is doubtless influenced by ^ .»ten um^. 
and therefore not characteristic of the language of tlw majority of uw 
population. Note again the empirical relation between written, echicated, 
standard, academic usage. It has oftrai been pointed out that linguists' 
descriptions are largely basal on highly standardised, edited, consciously 
constructed examples, and are therefore diaracteristic of written rather 
than spoken usage. The common Chomskyan claim to be studying 
language indejwndcnt of its medium of mmsmission is simply false. 
Many linguists' descriptions are based on a highly literate variety which 
lacks the degree of variability inherent in spontaneous unplanned spoken 
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usage. Thcvcfyfectof basmg a study of language on sentences 
study tt}waids units of written language. In this respect, imidi linguistics 
has not escaped the piesCTiptive puU of writtoi language. (There are 
other more specific demonstrations of the ways in which alphabetic 
writing has 1^ to a Western ptKmomj-based bias in iAoiK>logicaI theory. 
For example, ph(»»n^ di(K>iy dewloped art of very pn^rtical concerns 
with systems of shoithand. si^iling refonn and foreign language 
teaching.) 

This is probably the most impoitant theoretical reason for studying 
thoroughly tte relatitxis between written, standard and ethicated norms 
of usage: that tlwy have soiously disttmed linguistic theory, even 
amongst those who claim to study language 'descriptively'. In its wrinen 
and standard forms, linguistic behaviour i» focussed, ctKlified and 
insatutiwialised. Linguists are speakers of standard languages for 
obvicms social and educational reas(»is. Writing has d» analytic effect of 
focussing attention on foims and meanings out of context. Standard 
languages are, by defoiition, less variable than iu}n<standard languages. 
And when linguists cite examples of language they are often carefully 
mulled over and edited, and therefore more like written language than 
spoken. The lat effect of these various f<H:ussing forces is to make the 
linguist's ccmoept of language a highly abstract one, not unlike the lay 
stereotype of a language'. Om of the most thorough attacks on linguistic 
theory, along these lines, is by Le Page and Tabouret Keller (1985:202): 

'linguistic dieory tends to be ...c(N»»ptuali$ed in terms of the 
standard fcmns of highly focussed languages'. 

4.2 Variation . C(»npared to sjK^en language, written language is less 
variable. The suppression of variability points to the inherently 
cc»i«;rvative ideology imderlying the construction of a standard written 
langua^. 

For simple reasons, written language is better described than spoken. It 
is a body of texs and records, not h^haviour, and is therefore oj^n to 
observation. There is therefore a logical relation between standard 
forms, written forms and description. The concept of a language 
as a fixed <*jective system has l»cn very productive in the history of 
linguistic analysis, but it is an itteologically loaded objeciivist concept. 
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Williams (1977:26-27) has discussed the influence of written lanpuage on 
linguistic theory. Linguists are highly literate and linguistic snidies 
derive historically from a highly literate tradition. Historical- 
comparative linguistics was based on a body of written records and 
depended on the study of classical European languages. Within 
linguistics it is changes in Ac concept of data which have led to profound 
changes in linguistic theory, and also to profound cbanges in the 
theoretical and ideological significatncc of linguistic variation. For 
example, when Boas, Sapir and Bloomfield argiwd for tite priority of the 
spoken language, they were also making highly ideological statements 
about the value of Anwrindian languages and cultures. Within 
linguistics, statanems about qwcch-writing relations are in tlw nature of 
manifestos which go back into the history of linguistics as an academic 
discipline. Such sut»xKn» characteristically mix logical chronological 
and ideological arguments (Stubbs 1980:21f0 witii positions to be fought 
over the institutional status of lii^istics as seimrate from the study of 
classical languages. All tteories are value loac^ and broks, writing and 
literacy are central to modem conceptions of language, both lay and 
professional. 

Closely related to the observer's paradox is the descrlber's paradox: 
that descriptions arc likely to become untrue as swn as they are 
published. Descriptions of social reality beconw persuasive as soon as 
people beconw aware of them. For example, the attenti(m that linguists 
have given to non-standard dialects of English, community languages in 
Britain, and British and American Sign Language has changed the stanis 
of these languages. Sonatimes this has b^ tte overt aim: to attack tlw 
notion that such language varieties are in any way "primitive". But they 
mean that description becomes prescription due to 
dissemination (Andreski 1974). This means that social scientists must 
at least consider the unpUcations of tlKir work being disseminated to the 
public: there is no such thing as pure research on language and society. 
The research may change the reality it purports to describe. And. again, 
any crude version of the descriptive-prescriptive dichotomy is seen as 
unienable. 

4.3 Institutions . Written language makes a radical difference to the 
complexity of organisation that humans can manage, since it changes the 
relation between memory and classification, and allows many forms of 
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referencing, cataloguing, indexing, recording and transmitting 
infonralicxi- Bureaucratic institutions* from snmll businesses to modem 
states* depend on writtei records. But a great deal of ethnographic work 
lequir^ to be dmte within mstitudons, to study the diara^is along which 
messages are passed, and to give some substance to the broad 
generalisations which axe often made about the place of written language 
in institutiors. 

An analysis of written language also requires to be placed within an 
analysis of signifying systems. The mere fact that something is written 
conveys its own message, for example of permanence and authority. 
Certain people write and certain things get written; though this is 
currently changing fast with the increasing use of word processing: 
typeset publications no longer have the same connotations as they had a 
few years ago. The relation between messages and forms of 
representation is not historically fixed, and such representations are 
themselves open to examination for tte messages they convey. Illiteracy 
carries its own symbolic significance and stereotyped connotations of 
poverty and crime. Written language itself represents an orientation to 
the dominant mainstream culture: which is prc^bly one reason why it is 
rejected by many pupils in their more general rejection of dominant 
modes of education and culture, (Sec analyses by Banhcs 1973 and 
Foucault 1980 of the ideological context of literary production and 
consumption, and of the perceptions of the role of writers in 
contemporary society.) 
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As a specific example of ihe way in which descriptive, institutional and 
pedagogical issues are inscparabte in a study of written language, take the 
case cf the English lexis. One erode but useful generalisation is that 
spokea language shows more variatirn than written language at all levels 
of description except lexis (Halliday 1985:xxiv). It is evident both that 
lexical elaboration/density of individual texts is higher, on average, for 
written texts; but also that die lexis of written registers is more elaborated 
for the language as a whole. This observation requires a theory of 
lexical variation for the vocabulary of a language: a theory of the 
differential elalx>ration of die vocalwlary of spoken and written English. 
It seems to require essentially a theory of core versus non-core 
vocabulary. (In Stubbs 1986a chapter 6 I propose such a theory in 
detail.) But again, the dichotomies written/spoken and core/non-core 
demand cteccmstruction: see figure 5, 

For well known historical reasons - 1066. Norman French, Latin and all 
that - the language of learning has a social class basis (Williams 
1961:240). This broat' split in EngUsh vocabulary is Institutionalised. 
There is differential social class access to the non-core vocabulary, given 
the history of English and the way in which Graeco-Latin loan words 
have been used to build up the vocabulaies of acadonic disciplines, 
medicine and the law. In addition, die way in which vocabularies have 
been elaborated to build up semantic fields in such areas of knowledge 
gives differential access to subjects on the school curriculum. (See 
Corson 1985 for a detailed argument along these lines, although I 
disagree with many details of his argument: Smbbs, in press, b). Again 
we have a case where a thorough analysis requires detailed linguistic 
description, a theory of linguistic variarion. a concepmal aaialysis which 
deconstructs the wrinen-spokcn distinction, a study of s«:ial class and 
institutional usages, and a smdy of pedagogical issues of access to 
curricular knowledge. 

4.5 Pedagog v. As with Standard EngUsh. this large and complex body 
of work on written language has led only to disappointingly imprecise 
prescriptions for teaching practice, but various principles do seem clear. 
I suppose we might expect wide agreement on Halliday's view (1978:234) 
thai language education has to do with learning tow registers, and dial 
wriiten language offers an extension of pupils' functional meaning 
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potential. We are dealing not only with forms, though these are 
important, but also y^'ith meanings. Since written language is 
characteristically Uught, and not acquired naturally, it is immediately 
involved in new foims of social relations: with the teacher and also with 
distant or antmymous or hypothetical audiences. It has bcai pointed out 
that the work on writing by Brinon ct al (1975) inherently involvrs r.ew 
forms of authority relations between teachers and pupils. 

Furtiicr, once the written-spoken dichotomy has been decOTStructed, it is 
evident that children learning to write have to make a whole series of 
related transitions: figure 6. This rather simple observation requires to 
be developed into a whole theory of transitions through which 
children have to pass in the education system, and related to the large 
literature on home-school transitions, and how such transitions may 
contribute to explanatiwis of educational success and failure. 



E\cn the partly deconstructed series of transitions in figure 6 is not an 
adequate model, however, since it stiU implies a linear sequence: children 
leam spoken language and then written language. But work on emergent 
literacy shows that si»ech and writing develop simultaneously. In a 
literate culture, children leam some things about wrincn language before 
they leam everything about spoken language. Writing affects speech. 
(And many adults learning a foreign language are already literate in their 
native language.) 

However, the basic observation does lead to a whole series of practical 
pedagogical suggestions to the effect that children should not be forced to 



Figure 6: Transitions in learning to write 
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learn too much at once. For example. Barnes (1976) emphasises ihe 
value of first draft writing: not forcing children to pnxiuce final drafts ax. 
the same time as they are trying to forumulatc ideas. There is much 
discussion of the value of small group discussion as a semi-public 
preparation for writing. Richmond's (1982) recommendation that 
standard fonns of syntax should be required only late in die curriculum 
under the pressure of public examinations also separates this aspect of 
writing from others. 

5. Literacy 

I do not have the spa<» or the ability to deal with literacy or reading in 
general in this paper, and I will restrict myself to a key exemplar in 
Western education, namely school textbooks, Srane of the key arguments 
about literacy, which are directly relevant to my overall argunusnt, have 
been set out elsewhere. For example, Brice Heath (1982), Street (1985) 
and Cook-Guraperz ed (1986) show that literacy is not a neutral 
technology or skill, but a set of diverse social practices. What is regarded 
as ftinctional differs at different times and in different places, and is 
maintained by different social groups and institutions. Literacy is not 
simply a single set of comiwtences which have to be transmitted by 
schools. 

6. Textbooks 

An important topic for an educatitmal tlwory of wrinen language must be 
books used in sch<x)ls. Written language, standard language, textbooks, 
teachers and the school all have perceived authoriiy (Luke et al 1983). 
We therefore require an analysis of die ways in which this authority is 
expressed in language, and therefore of the relation between 
linguistic usages and the authority of curricular knowledge. 
Such an analysis would l» part of a wider analysis of tk»e relations 
between written language, knowledge and power iroucault 
1980). It seems evidem in the case of school textbooks that there are 
relations between their forms of language, the instimiions in which they 
are used, the social and intellectual control which ihey support, and the 
pedagogical practices which they assume. Although, as often, the 
linguistic mechanisms of |X>wcr arc not studied (Foucauit 1980: n6>. 
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6.1-2 Description and variation . Much very valuable dcscnption has 
been done. For exampte. Petera (1984) has analysed the lexis and syntax 
of school lextiwoks which cause problems in comprehension for pupils. 
Some work on 'readability* (not Pcrera s) is rather narrovi/ in its 
concepts. But beyond narrow readability formulae, there is also 
increasing woik on the textual organisation of books (Lunzcr & Gardner 
1984) and dicrcfbre on ways in which knowledge is franwd, Infomiation 
can be represented, segmented or denied representation by the use of 
'impoitant words', summaries, comprehensicMi questions or titles. Other 
analyses fl^ystrand, 1986) show that readability is not a feature of the text 
in isolation. Different readers may find the same text easy or difficult, 
since readability depends on a balance between what is known and vi^at is 
new, and therefore it depends on a social relation between wrier and 
reader. 

There are also now increasingly precise descriptions of the ways m which 
books for children construct a view of childhood itself. Book.s are 
written for audiences, and therefore embody assumptions about their 
audiences. These assumptions are therefore inseparable from 
assurapti(ms about the nature of texts. For example, Freebody and Baker 
(1985) have smdied some of the ways in which the fust school books arc a 
critical agent of socialisation. They h«vc done detailed statistical analyses 
of a corpus of initial reading primers. They find that words referring to 
children arc always sex-specific: the str. indefinite word child entirely 
fails to appear. The words boy/boys arc more frequent than 
girl/girls. Boy is more likely than girl to be singular: that is, boys 
appau- more often as individuals, giris more often in groups. Some verbs 
occur only with boy/s as subject; no verbs occur only with girl/s. Il is 
clear that such use of language is itself constituting and legimating a 
concept of childhood. 

A fundamental topic is "how effects of truth are produced within 
discourse* (Foucault 1980:118, cf 131). School textbooks often present 
infomiaiion as neutral or objective. Auihnrs arc assumed to be corporate 
or anonymous: there is a lack of an explicitly personal world view 
identifiable and fallible (Cameron 1985:v;. ix). This may be a feature of 
the books themselves or of the way they arc used by teachers, but 
authorship is often irrelevant to teachers and pupils (Luke ct al I9S3). 
However, writing is alwavs aligned: it always expresses propositions 



from a certain poini of view. Wc therefore require detailed linguistic 
description and theory which $hows how language is used to convey a 
writer's attituik to propositions: wtether they are taken for granted as 
the expression of true, cenain. neutral, objective, authoritative 
statements, or are hypotlKtical and tentative, personal and subjective. In 
order tc snidy how ideologies are conveyed by texts, we therefore 
require studies of modality (Siubbs 1986c) or 'evidcntiality' (Chafe 
1985). Chafe claims tfiat written and spoken English treat evidcntiality 
differently, and this is astfirmed by corpus-based studies. For example. 
J Coates (1982) found that epistemic modals were less frequent in 
formal, written language than in informal, spoken language. And 
Holmes (1983) found that lexical items marking degree of cenainty 
constimtcd 3.5% of any text on average, but were only half as frequent m 
written language as in spoken. Tannen (1985) argues that such 
observations amount to an explanatory hypothesis to account for 
variation in many kinds of discourse, and represent a basic distinction 
between discourse which focuses on information and discourse which 
focuses on personal involvement. Brown (1978) has made, similar 
suggestions. 

6.3-4 Instiiutions and plannin^g . School texts are highly selected and 
controlled by institutions such as examination boards. Texts may be 
selected by the teacher, distributed for the lesson, interpreted by the 
teacher or via another text (eg study notes), and then withdrawn. The 
amount of control over school textbooks, and whether this control is 
central or local, differs greatly in different countries: compare for 
example the central control in Germany versus the teacher's autonomy in 
Britain. The existence of books as material objects is controlled by 
publishing houses, who therefore also exercise control over content, 
form, dissemination and reproduction. The most extreme commercial 
contrtil may be exercised by American publishers of ba.sal reading 
courses: millions of dollars are invested in the market research and 
production of such reading schemes. Exact figures are not knowu since 
ihey are not published: the commercial operations are treated as highly 
secret by the firms involved. We are dealing with officially and 
commercially sanctioned versions of knowledge. 

.A,n educational theory of school textbooks would therefore deal with the 
centraiity of texts to Western education. It would note that each histoncal 
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genre of written texc has ^rvcd particular sarial and cultural functions, 
consider transitions of the bible, novels, reading primers, wxtbooks and 
newspapers {Williams 1961). As new fonns of written language, such as 
computer files and ekctronic mail become available, they too conie lo be 
used to create new forms of s<x:ial relations. 

6.5 Pedagog y . The authority of textbooks as a source of curricular 
knowledge is rela^d to the view that the meaning of a book is 'in* the text. 
However, smdcnts' interpretations of texts can be widely different under 
ditTijrent classroom practices. Quite different views of knowledge are 
transmitted by the hidden curriculum of dictation, rote memorisation, 
oral rcciution, explication de tcxte. silent reading or small group 
discussion. .\ basic distinction is between a smdeni's unmediaied reading, 
or a use of a text which is mediated by the teacher's expert 
interpretation or by smdy notes. Again, the u.«« and interpretation of 
texts in classrooms is inseparable from social relations. 

So what would a theoretically coherent account of school textbooks look 
like, as an analysis of a particular u« of wrinen language in education? It 
would require a study of tte fonns of language which are used to convey 
authoritarive meanings, and a study therefore of ways in which 
kiwwiedge and power arr constructed. Much relevant textual analysis 
has been done within the sociology of science and within English for 
Specific Purpcses. Swales (1985) smdics the scientific paper as a genre, 
to show how private notes arc turned into public papers and 
manufactuied as knowled^. Such studies in turn force the development 
of different kinds of linguistic description, since our present descriptions 
are not capable of describing the ways in which such meanings are 
conveyed. 

A smdy of textbtxiks would also require a study of the theory of mcaninu 
implicit in them. There has been much discussion recently of two related 
themes: that written texts encourage the analytic separation of what the 
speaker/writer means, from what the reader means, and from what the 
text means: and the pedagogic view that literacy and/or schooling 
facilitates Uiis deuchment of language and thinking from the immediate 
context. (One of the most influential versions of these views is Popper's 
1972 theory of Worid 3.) I do not think that anyone would now tr>' to 
maintain an extreme version of the view that the meaning of a wntien text 





is 'in' the text. (For example, Nyslr^d. 1986. ha v«i7 Jhorou^hl^ 
disposed of Olson's 1977 version of that argumcnL) In any caiM . tw 
eSfthat different historical periods, different <>«"Pf»«"^?^»*jf 
eduTarior^l group., have made different assumpuuns fbout^J^Jf ^ 
meSTs '^tS text (Eisenstein 1985). There is the lengihy debate 
wStiraS criticism over the imentitmaUst fallacy. In contraa law. 
3SenS to^e to be based on what people aciuaUy say or wntc: ore is 
So^oTthe contraTnTt to what one claims was n««« 
or^ended - ncveithelcss, tl« intetpretation of contracts depends on 
oKce^m And for a femous and highly sociaUy and pohucally simaied 
JHw tf^reTLuiher's stotemcm that 'the meaning of the Scnpture 
det^Adtnm upon the doctrine of the Chureh. but on a deeper readmg of 



the text' 



The question of whether the text is autonomous and relatively 
SepSnSnt of context is logically related to other 
UneSi of lanauage use are purely Unguistic? and which depend on real 
Wd ImoSe a^on more W«l Principles of rationality and 
h^cren^? I aSume that one has to re^jct the view that meanmg is jn 
wturenlext ^nc. and accept that meaning depends on reciproca 
Xions iSwccn imter and reader. However, it is still arguable that 
San^^t^^ texts convey diffeicnt orientations to meanmg^smce 
relauonship is diffcrem m the two cases betwcei^ "^^^^'l 
fddiS^ t?xt,'context of production and context 
n98n has provided Uie basis for an ethnographic model which can 
ic^oint for dTfS relations between an addressor and a message^ 
gXI Faints out that the concept of 'sped^er' «qu™^y^«; 
Hi^in^is^s the animator who produces the actual vocal sound, the 

?o what U said. In everyday convc^ation. animator, author and pnnapal 
tvnTcSlv coLidc. But a BBC newsreader is only animator, and a 
ffical sS^ter is only author, and so on. Goffman pomts out. but 

problems of interpretation. 
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I am arguing tito we have the beginnings of a iteory which could relate: 
linguistic fcwms and tlw ni^anings ihcy c(mvey about the auihoritativencss 
of knowlcd^; s<H;ially and historically changing views about the relation 
of speech, writing and meaning: ethnographic studies of the uses of 
spoken and written language to convey different relations between 
speaker/writer and meanings: and pedagogic views about the effect of 
writtoi language on thinking. 



7, Dictionaries 

Again, if I had more space I would discuss dictionaj .es as a particular 
kind of authoritative book which is central to education. As a genre, they 
have always been biased towards written language. Some are claimed a. 
descriptions of usage, though they are typically regarded as authoritative 
and prescriptive by users. And dictionaries such as the OED which aa- 
based on cit*-vtions from actual usage are based on selections from usage 
which placei^ written language, and especially literature , above 
everyday spoken language. There is no doubt either that the definitions 
found in dictimiaries display tte bases of the particular swial group who 
constructed di^: mainly white middle class males. Their definitions aa' 
aligned Tteir audiority is MKial and political. They are a major agent in 
standardising the language. And ihey have a panicular place in 
educational and other social institutions, (Cameron 1985:81-4 sketchcN 
the beginning of a feminist analysis of dictionaries.) 



8. Literature 

Again, if I had space, I would attempt a detailed denionstraiion ihai the 
relation between literary and non-literary language is also amenable lu 
study along the lines 1 have proposed. Such a demonstration would 
involve: a description of the internal organisation ot\ and intenexiual 
relations between, literary texts: a study of the hisrorical construction of 
the literary canon (Eagleton 1983 provides a detailed argumenlK and a 
study of the relations between literary language and the standardisation of 
English (which is very explicit, for example, in the preface to Johnston h 
dictionary of 1755), 
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The direa link to my main thcii« beccancs explicit if one looks at the 
different possible relations between written, literary, 
standard and published langoage. Gregory (1979. 1984, 1986) has 
studied these relations with rcfcrcnce to a lar^ body of working class 
community published writing, as opposed to writing published widiin the 
dominam mainstream caltnre. His work is based on a large corpus, not 
only of the writing itself, but also of interviews with those producing it 
and historical data from cariier periods* His work amounts to a detailed 
deconstiucrion of often taken for granted assumptions about writing, 
publishing, social class and their imcnelations. He assumes that social 
class is itself a retation: to means of production. Published writing is 
overwhelmingly in tfw hands of the middte class. Our traditional views 
of liierawre are permeated by assumptions about how literature is 
produced: which social groups write, and who publishes writing, (In a 
notorious case, Chris Scarie lost his job as a teacher in a London school 
because he publislwd the writing of a group of children.) Our views are 
also permeated with assumptions about the relation between individual 
creativity and writing, as cjpposed to collective or grmip writing- The 
view of the solitary, individual author was strengthened by Romanticism, 
but it is not a nec^saiy state, Gregory takes pairs of tenns in effect, sudi 
as those in figure 7, and slwws that the traditional configurations arc not 
the only possible ones. For example, tl«re is group writing in non- 
standard En^h and publidied by collectives based in the community. 
Some of this writing has a close relation to oral history, though the 
expectation that prose documentwy riiould be the appropriate genre for 
woricing class writers can itself become resmcting. Gregory discusses 
these topics within die question of wl;at would constitute a working class 
education. 



Figure 7 
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If I had the spat^ or the ability for a broader stnicturalist anal ysis* these 
ttemes could he related to the two deeply opposed views of mass 
education which were debated in the nirwteenth century: on tte oii« hand, 
that mass education would threaten the power of tte middle and upper 
classes; on tti» otl^, tim mass education was i^c^ssary for a modem 
industrial soc^ty. They could also be related to the onx)sition which is 
still being h<Hly delated in the twentieth century: between tte social and 
ixrfividual aims of eduodon (sec Hargreaves 1982 chapter 4» Williams 
1961), (And for diflfcient analyses of the dichotomies standardMon- 
standard, languag^knti-hungua^* establishment/resistance see Halliday 
1978:178-9.) Issues of linguistic standardisation, written language and 
elementary literacy have historically always been rcaltcd to the 
orderliness of the worker in industrial society. 



Concluding comments 

In the immediate context of the BAAL conference, 1 have tried to provide 
an oiganising framewoiic which can help to integrate tte huge mass of 
apparently rather disparate work on written language, which can help to 
identify gaps in our knowlege, and which can help different bits of the 
puzzle to be fined together Tiie notion of rational scientific progress 
applies only to a series of tl^ories which are welded into a research 
programme. It is this kind of programme, rather than isolated 
theoretical statements, which characterises a mature phase of scientific 
work (Lakatos 1970)2 

I have therefore discussed in this paper how knowledge from linguistics 
as an academic disciplii^ and from other sources might be transformed 
into an educational research programme. I have tried to tackle rlie 
problem of how the discipline might be reorganised into something new 
by linguists and educationalists working collaboratively. The history of 
linguistics over the last seventy years has been a liistory of dichotomies 
which have been highly productive, but uhimately misleading, (Sec 
Wilkins 1982 on 'dangemus dichotomies' in applied linguistics j I have 
tried in this paper to deconstruct a few more in a constructive way. 
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I have tried to convey just onj underlying proposidoa though in the 
indirect, elaborated discourse of formal academic papers. I don't 
understand why 'Spoken Language' was the topic for the 1985 BAAL 
Seminar and "Written Language" the topic for the 1986 seminar. What is 
required is an applied theory of language which is based on its different 
realisations in both modaUties, The tenn written language docs not 
represent a category with any descriptive or Aeoretical validity, since it 
confuses: a range of fonns ami ftmctions. with a range of social practices, 
with some of the mechanisms of instihiiional power, and with 
pedagogical and everyday stereotypes. 

Well, actually, fliat's not quite true: I think I do understand why such 
conference topics were diosen, and I have tried to provide an analysis of 
just that in this paper. But ti doing so. I have argued that the category of 
written language is a socio-historical cwistnict, and not a linguistic 
concept. I think this is why debates about written English, Standard 
English, English language and English literature, often crystallise very 
deep cultural conflicts. 

What I am arguing for is a research programme which achieves a genuine 
synthesis of linguistic and culmral analysis. A large number of research 
projects ignore one or the other, or merely juxtapose them in an 
uniniegrated way. 



Notes 

1. 1 am grateful to Tony Burgess for detailed discussion of this 
idea, hi an MA course which they teach at the University of 
London Institute of Education. Tony Burgess and Jane Miller 
develop in detail an argument around this theme. See also 
Stubbs 1986a for further ideas on die form of such a theory. 

2. Such a framework also has otter functions. For example, the 
RSA Diploma in Language in Education is designed expUciily 
around essentially this framework. It was developed by 
myself, Peter Ali. Hilary Hester, Lynette Murphy O'Dwyer, 
Celia Roberts and Ming Tsow. 1 have also discussed elsewhere 
(Stubbs 1986a chapter 4) how a syllabus on modem English 




language for schools can be based on essentially the same 
organisation. 
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